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Editorial  Comments 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  Rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 

But  it  wasn't  true.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  referred 
only  to  gentlemen  of  property.  It  didn't  include  the  rest  of  us. 

At  the  First  Woman's  Rights  Convention  in  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York,  in  1848,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  issued  a Declaration 
of  Sentiments  in  which  she  said,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  and  women  are  created  equal." 

At  the  Civil  Rights  March  on  Washington,  D.C.  in  1963, 
Martin  Luther  King  said,  "I  have  a dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia  the  sons  of  the  former  slaves  and  the  sons  of 
former  slaveowners  will  be  able  to  sit  down  together  at  the  table 
of  brotherhood." 

He  also  said,  "When  we  let  freedom  ring,  when  we  let  it  ring 
from  every  village  and  every  hamlet,  from  every  state  and  every 
city,  we  will  be  able  to  speed  up  the  day  when  all  of  God's 
children,  black  men  and  white  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  will  be  able  to  join  hands  and  sing  in  the 
words  of  the  old  Negro  spiritual,  "Free  at  last!  Free  at  last!  Thank 
God  Almighty,  we  are  free  at  last!" 

In  1995  a million  black  men  gathered  in  Washington,  D.C. — 
or  at  least  400,000,  depending  on  who  did  the  counting.  They 
responded  to  a call  for  personal  atonement  and  racial  solidarity 
and  for  stronger  leadership  to  protect  their  communities  from 
violence  and  social  despair. 

We've  come  a long  way  since  the  days  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  time  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  we 
have  a long  way  to  go.  Sometimes,  to  me  as  an  individual  it 
seems  hopeless.  What  can  I do  to  make  things  better?  As  I ask  the 
question,  I know  the  answer.  I can  reach  out — with  God's  help — 
and  do  the  work  that  I can  do.  It's  so  simple  and  yet  so  hard. 

If  all  of  us — no  matter  our  race,  gender  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion— had  equal  opportunities  for  education,  health  care,  hous- 
ing and  employment — we  would  be  free. 

True  equality  means  freedom  for  all,  for  the  oppressed  and 
for  the  oppressor.  If  everyone  were  really  equal,  we  could  all 
sing,  "Thank  God  Almighty,  we  are  free  at  last." 

1 From  the  Unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of 
America,  In  Congress,  July  4, 1776. 

3 Bartlett,  John,  Bartlett's  Famous  Quotations,  Little  Brown,  1992,  p.  475. 
3 Ibid,  p.  761.  4 Ibid. 

Relativity 

Have  you  noticed  several  authors  with  the  last  name 
Godfrey  in  the  past  three  issues?  In  July,  Sabrina  Godfrey  wrote 
"Zimbabwe:  The  Women's  Place  is  in  the  Kitchen;"  in  Septem- 
ber, Marie  Godfrey  wrote  "Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  1995;" 
and  in  October,  Alida  Godfrey  wrote,  "Silent  Business." 

This  mother  (Marie)-daughter  (Sabrina  and  Alida)  team  is 
from  Salt  Lake  Meeting.  What  a family!  What  a show  of  support 
for  Friends  Bulletin!  Thank  you,  Marie,  Sabrina,  and  Alida.  ■ 
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f Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  August  1995 

Quaker  Struggles  With  Equality:  The  Spiritual  Roots  of  Our  Testimony 

This  theme  was  addressed  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  1995  by  the  Brinton  Visitors,  Margery  Abbott  from  Multnomah 
^Meeting  (North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting)  and  Bob  Vogel  from  Orange  Grove  Meeting  (Pacific  Yearly  Meeting). 


Equality  as  an  Outward  Practice 

by  Margery  Abbott,  Multnomah  Meeting 

I am  struggling  with  an  issue  I always  thought  of  as 
straight-forward  and  basic.  I have  had  to  confront  the 
testimony  of  equality  anezv.  I share  zvith  you  ways  this 
touches  my  ongoing  process  ofgrozvth.  For  most  of  my 
life  I have  pursued  Equality  as  an  outzvard  practice. 
Early  Friends  have  become  spiritual  guides  for  me  as  I 
face  my  own  failures  and  my  own  unexpected  potential 
in  the  brilliance  of  the  Light  within.  Their  experience 
echoes  my  own  as  I have  come  to  know  my  own  equal 
place  as  a child  of  God.  This  inward  knowledge  of  my 
relationship  with  God,  with  the  Giver  of  Life  and  Breath, 
transforms  me  and  my  relationship  with  others. 

Equality  springs  from  the  call  to  tes- 
tify to  the  Light  with  an  inward  integ- 
rity— the  knowledge  that  my  words  and 
my  life  must  match  what  I know  of  God. 

My  actions  must  be  consistent  with  what 
that  still,  small  voice  inside  is  saying, 
and  what  I do  must  echo  the  teachings  of 
Jesus. 

Early  Friends  had  a profound  vision 
drawn  from  their  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  truth  they  had  found,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  in  the 
' transforming  encounter  with  the  Light 
of  Christ.  The  focus  of  the  first  genera- 
tion of  Friends  was  on  obedience  to  T ruth 
and  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  politi- 
cal concept  of  equality  for  all  people 
flowed  as  a consequence  of  obedience  to 
the  Inward  Light  of  Christ. 

I want  to  discuss  three  aspects  of  this 
experience  of  early  Friends:  (1)  they  came 
to  recognize  their  own  weaknesses  and 
then  turned  away  from  them  toward  the  Light;  (2)  they 
brought  others  to  know  and  act  out  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ; 
and  (3)  their  action  started  with  that  which  touched  their 
own  lives. 

I.  They  Were  Changed  Themselves 

One  Friend  recently  expressed  to  me  her  growing  un- 
derstanding of  the  testimonies  in  the  words  of  a Buddhist 
paradox.  When  she  turns  within  to  the  Light,  gives  up 
changing  the  world,  she  then  learns  that  what  appears  to 
be  empty  becomes  full. 


Early  Friends  believed  that  only  in  truly  knowing  their 
own  fear,  pain,  and  weakness  within  (the  "old  self")  and 
only  in  knowing  that  in  the  Light  which  is  Christ,  could 
they  ever  come  to  experience  the  strength  and  joy  that  is 
unconditional  love.  Paul  speaks  of  this  in  Colossians  as  the 
"new  self  which  is  being  renewed  in  knowledge  according 
to  the  image  of  its  creator.  In  that  renewal,  there  is  no 
longer  Greek  and  Jew,  circumcised  and  uncircumcised, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  slave  or  free;  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in 
all."  (Col.  3:9-11) 

Like  the  Buddhist  who  admits  that 
all  is  suffering  in  the  world  and  starts 
on  that  rock  of  existential  despair,  Mar- 
garet Fell  learned  that  the  way  to  pro- 
found transformation  and  coming  into 
the  power  of  the  Lord  required  that  she 
be  changed  herself  before  she  could 
seek  to  change  others.  When  she  recog- 
nized that  her  own  life  and  words  had 
not  been  consistent  with  the  faith  she 
professed,  she  called  out,  "we  are  all 
thieves,  we  are  all  thieves,  we  have 
taken  the  Scriptures  in  words  and  know 
nothing  of  them  ourselves."  In  this  rec- 
ognition of  her  failure  she  found  the 
power  which  led  her  to  a lifetime  of 
work  leading  and  nurturing  Friends, 
traveling  widely,  spending  years  in 
prison,  risking  her  estates  and  reputa- 
tion, confronting  the  king,  and  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  women  to  minister. 

Her  practice  of  the  testimonies  was 
public  and  sustained  despite  censure 
and  suffering.  The  first  Friends  did  not 
conceal  the  date  and  place  of  their  meet- 
ings for  worship  in  order  to  avoid  arrest  and  beatings. 
Their  refusal  to  use  titles  or  remove  their  hats  before  social 
superiors  in  the  rigid  class  system  of  seventeenth  century 
England  often  led  to  imprisonment  or  disownment.  In 
coming  to  this  public  witness,  each  individual  wrestled,  in 
the  details  of  his  or  her  own  life,  with  concepts  such  as,  "let 
your  aye  be  aye  and  your  nay  be  nay,"  or  the  admonition 
"to  call  no  man  your  master."  The  journals  of  early  Friends 
are  full  of  these  wrestlings  with  the  Light  of  Christ  within 
and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Their  journals  report 
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again  and  again  how  they  examined  various  aspects  of 
their  lives,  saw  the  wrong  they  were  doing,  and  gained  the 
courage  to  act  consistently  with  God's  will. 

When  God  opened  up  my  life  a few  years  ago,  I was 
filled  with  joy  and  the  incredible  experience  of  being  loved 
unconditionally.  This  flow  of  love  was,  and  still  is,  strong 
and  paradoxical.  It  brings  me  to  know  my  own  worth  at  the 
same  moment  it  teaches  me  how  I must  move  away  from 
habits,  fears,  and  old  patterns  of  behavior  which  keep  me 
from  knowing  what  equality  truly  means,  for  myself  and 
for  others.  The  testimony  of  equality  is  acted  out  in  many 
small,  everyday  actions.  It  means  noticing  what  is  going  on 
around  me  and  seeing  each  action  in  the  Light  of  the 
Inward  Teacher,  in  the  Light  of  Christ.  Deciding  whether 
or  not  to  tip  my  hat  to  someone  I meet  may  seem  like  a 
simple  process.  In  the  1600s  however,  Thomas  Ellwood 
was  disowned  by  his  family  and  ridiculed  by  acquaintan- 
ces for  failing  to  doff  his  hat. 

II.  They  Nurtured  and  Challenged  Others 

The  second  aspect  of  equality  is  the  process  of  nurtur- 
ing and  challenging  others. 

Equality  was  expressed  in  multiple  ways  among  early 
Friends.  Their  faith  led  them  to  change  the  world  as  they 
had  been  changed.  First  and  foremost,  they  knew  the  real 
power  of  God  to  change  the  lives  of  each  human  being  and 
saw  how  each  individual  had  the  choice  of  responding  or 
not  responding  to  the  touch  of  God.  This  response  is  visible 
in  individual  behavior,  the  witness  which  is  our  testimony 
to  the  world.  Early  Friends  were  clear  that  those  who  had 
responded  to  the  Light  of  Christ  within  would  reject  greed, 
arrogance  and  hatred  as  the  basis  of  their  actions  and 
demonstrate  the  fruits  of  the  spirit:  love,  patience,  humil- 
ity, self-control,  joy,  peace,  kindness,  generosity,  and  gentle- 
ness as  described  in  Chapter  Five  of  Galatians. 

"Today,  we  might  well  ask  ourselves 
whether  our  understanding  of  equality 
rests  more  on  social  and  political  change 
than  it  does  on  spiritual  awakening/' 

One  of  the  first  testimonies  to  the  power  of  God  in  the 
lives  of  early  Friends  was  to  challenge  each  person  they 
met  to  live  in  the  Light  of  Christ  which  leads  to  true 
humility.  To  flatter  people  with  titles  which  relate  only  to 
worldly  status,  or  call  some  people  "you"  because  of  social 
rank  and  others  "thee"  because  they  were  servants,  was 
"out  of  the  truth."  Early  Friends  did  not  seek  a political 
movement  to  give  everyone  a title,  but  rather  sought  to 
bring  everyone  into  the  true  humility  which  is  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  they  were  open  to  recognizing  and 
encouraging  the  Light  of  Christ  wherever  they  met  it,  even 
in  the  most  unlikely  places.  This  radical  understanding  of 
Jesus'  message  led  Friends  to  see  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Native  Americans  they  encountered  when  they  reached 


this  continent;  in  the  Muslims  they  sought  to  convert;  and 
in  the  slaves  on  the  Barbados  islands.  Their  actions  were 
sometimes  profoundly  revolutionary,  as  in  the  Treaty  with 
the  Indians  which  William  Penn  signed  as  part  of  his 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  response  was  at  other 
times  bound  by  the  limits  of  their  culture,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  George  Fox  urged  slave  owners  to  educate 
their  slaves  and  treat  them  well,  but  did  not  challenge  their 
right  to  own  another  human  being. 

Today,  we  might  well  ask  ourselves  whether  our  un- 
derstanding of  equality  rests  more  on  social  and  political 
change  than  it  does  on  spiritual  awakening.  The  concept  of 
speaking  to  "that  of  God"  in  each  person  recognizes  the 
empowering  aspect  of  encouraging  what  is  best  in  each 
individual  and  bringing  it  forward.  Others  have  sup- 
ported me  in  my  struggle  to  step  free  from  the  patterns  set 
down  when  as  a child  I internalized  the  limits  my  family 
and  society  set  on  me  and  I have  learned  to  nurture  others 
in  their  growth.  Yet  the  same  friends  who  support  me,  also 
give  me  the  gift  of  challenging  me  when  I am  wrong,  or 
when  I accept  less  than  what  God  offers. 

III.  They  Started  Where  They  Were 

How  often  are  we  discouraged  when  our  meetings  do 
not  share  our  concerns? 

It  is  easy  to  collapse  350  years  of  history  and  think  that 
earlier  Friends  automatically  supported  one  another  in 
actively  pursuing  those  virtuous  stands  we  so  often  brag 
about — the  position  against  slavery,  the  rights  of  women, 
etc.  In  a letter  from  my  great-great  grandfather  to  a friend 
he  expresses  discouragement  at  having  organized  an  anti- 
slavery meeting  to  which  almost  no  one  came.  This  was 
well  after  Friends  found  unity  against  owning  slaves. 
Early  writings  indicate  that  Friends  went  through  pro- 
longed periods  when  certain  individuals  saw  more  clearly 
than  the  group,  and  other  periods  when  the  larger  commu- 
nity wrestled  with  individuals  who  resisted  the  corporate 
understanding  of  Truth. 
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Young  Friends  and  Friend. 
PYM  1995. 


Individual  leadings  often  grew  out  of  personal  encoun- 
ters with  evil.  An  Irish  Friend,  William  Edmundson,  began 
questioning  the  evils  of  the  institution  of  slavery  when  he 
visited  Barbados  in  1675  with  George  Fox.  Edmundson 
saw  the  direct  evils  when  he  encountered  a slave  ship  with 
300  Africans  and  little  drinking  water.  Earlier,  he  had 
visited  Rhode  Island  during  King  Philip's  war  where 
Friends  opposed  the  enslavement  of  the  Native  Americans 
whom  they  had  treated  as  equals.  From  this  witness, 
Edmundson  saw  the  parallels  with  the  situations  of  blacks 
in  Barbados.  On  the  more  practical  side,  as  an  evangelist, 
he  recognized  that  slavery  impeded  his  ability  to  convert 
the  Africans  he  met  in  Barbados. 

In  contrast,  the  right  of  women  to  preach  and  to  travel 
in  the  ministry  was  accepted  from  the  start  among  Friends. 
They  were  clear  that  in  Christ  "there  is  neither  male  nor 
female"  when  it  came  to  carrying  "the  fire  of  the  Inward 
Light  of  Christ  over  the  whole  earth."  Yet  the  crunch  came 
over  the  right  of  women  to  conduct  business  as  established 
by  Margaret  Fell  and  others.  In  the  mid-1700s,  several 
Friends  led  by  John  Wilkinson  and  John  Story  vigorously 
opposed  the  establishment  of  women's  meetings  for  busi- 
ness. After  much  struggle,  Wilkinson  and  Story  eventually 
left  Friends  rather  than  admit  the  right  of  women  to 
conduct  business. 

These  examples  support  my  sense  that  most  of  the 
Friends'  testimonies  grew  from  personal  confrontation 
with  behavior  which  contradicted  the  work  of  the  Christ  in 
their  lives  and  their  understanding  of  Scripture.  In  1688 
Germantown  Monthly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia  made 
Friends'  first  corporate  statement  opposing  slavery  for  all 
people.  Yet  this  protest  on  behalf  of  Africans  came  only 
after  Friends  recognized  that  they  could  become  slaves 
themselves,  as  had  other  Christian  missionaries  to  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

Thus,  their  recognition  grew  gradually.  At  times  indi- 
vidual Friends  were  led  to  work  for  years  or  decades  to 
change  the  understanding  of  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a 


whole.  In  other  instances,  meetings  wrestled  with  indi- 
viduals who  did  not  accept  the  corporate  experience  of 
Truth.  Friends  did  not  always  break  free  of  the  context  of 
their  society,  yet  as  they  responded  to  oppression  in  their 
own  lives  or  in  the  lives  of  those  around  them,  they  often 
became  examples  for  the  world. 

Leadings 

What  does  this  mean  for  each  of  us  today?  Living  out 
the  testimony  of  equality  is  a lifelong  process.  I constantly 
must  stop  myself,  take  time  to  listen  and  take  a deep  breath 
if  I am  to  have  any  hope  of  bringing  my  daily  life  into 
alignment  with  what  I know  of  God.  This  usually  involves 
small,  ordinary  actions,  such  as  noticing  when  I am  speak- 
ing about  people  of  other  cultures  in  terms  of  "they  always 
do....".  As  I take  time  to  respond  to  that  inner  voice  and 
take  these  simple  steps,  I grow  in  my  ability  to  see  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  to  do  it. 

Occasionally,  this  process  of  living  out  the  testimonies 
will  bring  one  of  us  to  the  point  where  we  must  "wrestle 
with  an  angel."  We  are  confronted  with  some  action  or 
word  which  sharply  transforms  our  lives.  In  recent  years  I 
have  come  to  know  this  when  I realized  that  my  rejection 
of  Evangelical  Friends  was  based  on  prejudice  and  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  them.  I found  it  was  not  possible  to 
keep  saying  that  "because  they  do  not  worship  as  we  do 
they  cannot  really  be  Quakers,"  when  I knew  next  to 
nothing  about  their  faith.  I found  I must  change  if  I was  to 
respond  to  them  with  integrity  and  equality. 

" Leadings  rarely  include  instruction 
sheets  or  directions." 

I want  to  suggest  a process  for  acting  out  our  testimo- 
nies using  the  model  of  early  Friends.  While  we  live  the 
testimony  of  equality  most  often  in  ordinary  day-to-day 
action,  at  times  one  or  another  of  us  has  a sense  that  there 
is  much  more  that  we  must  do.  This  is  the  root  of  a true 
leading.  I offer  this  process  as  a way  of  recognizing  when 
we  are  called  to  take  on  a larger  task,  a leading  which  may 
require  more  than  the  ordinary  daily  witness  to  equality. 
Know  that: 

• Action  starts  with  me  or  with  you  in  relationship  with 
God — when  God  taps  me  on  the  shoulder;  when  the 
still  small  voice  rings  in  your  inner  ear;  when  some- 
thing in  our  lives  grabs  us  and  won't  let  go. 

• Leadings  start  from  where  we  are,  from  something 
which  touches  our  lives  and  hearts  in  some  way,  not 
from  an  abstract  notion. 

• Compulsion  is  a quality  of  a true  leading.  We  cannot 
rest  easy  without  responding,  or  feeling  pain  or  guilt 
in  the  denial  of  action. 

• Leadings  rarely  include  instruction  sheets  or  direc- 
tions. The  specifics  only  develop  as  the  way  opens.  We 
need  to  bring  all  of  our  hearts,  souls,  and  minds  to 
whatever  work  is  in  front  of  us. 
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• A true  leading  also  involves  patience  and  a willingness 
to  be  tested  and  to  be  accountable  to  our  meeting 
community. 

• The  witness  to  the  Light  Within  also  is  open  to  the 
world  and  gives  us  the  courage  to  be  faithful,  no 
matter  what  the  consequences. 

• Remembering  not  to  run  ahead  of  our  Inward  Teacher 
is  difficult,  but  it  is  also  essential  to  faithful  action. 

• In  the  end,  we  are  to  "let  go  and  let  God,"  once  the 
action  required  is  discharged.  The  results  of  our  ac- 
tions are  not  ours  to  control. 

Conclusion 

Equality  is  a practice  of  responding  to  the  people  around 
me  with  deep  respect  and  awareness  of  their  right  to  live 
fully.  It  is  the  consequence  of  an  inward  integrity  which 
aligns  what  I know  of  God  with  my  daily  actions. 

Equality  also  rose  from  that  profound,  mystical  experi- 
ence when  God  wrapped  her  arms  around  me  and  rede- 
fined the  basis  of  my  being.  Fear  and  self-hatred  fell  away 
in  that  moment  and  gifts  opened  to  me  which  allowed  me 
to  claim  a new  place  in  the  world.  In  this  Light  I recognize 
my  own  blinders — again  and  again;  and  I am  able  to  move 
away  from  defensiveness  and  take  unexpected  risks. 

Growth  in  my  understanding  and  expression  of  equal- 
ity comes  as  I live  faithfully  to  what  I know.  The  outward 
practice  came  first  for  me.  I started  as  a teenage  girl  in  the 
sixties  who  dreamed  of  being  a scientist  yet  spent  weeks 
sitting  in  protest  in  the  hallway  of  a Quaker  School  when 
my  teachers  insisted  I study  Latin  instead  of  the  Biology 
course  I wanted  to  take.  Later  this  awareness  expanded  to 
lobbying  for  my  rights  and  the  rights  of  other  women  and 
then  to  a commitment  to  building  a stable,  racially  inte- 
grated neighborhood  in  southern  Virginia. 

In  recent  years  God  has  directly  opened  me  to  the  ways 
I must  respond  to  others  with  a new  humility  and  a 
surprising  assurance.  A leading  has  grown  in  me,  pulling 
me  into  an  encounter  of  equality  with  Evangelical  Friends. 
My  initial  angry  rejection  of  the  "hireling  ministry"  has 
been  transformed  by  specific  faces,  relationships,  and 
gradually,  deep  friendships.  I learn  of  the  truth  of  the  risen 
Jesus  in  the  lives  of  Evangelical  Friends  and  affirm  my  own 
witness  to  the  breadth  and  universality  of  the  Giver  of  Life 
and  Breath  who  shapes  my  being. 

Our  encounter  is  full  of  a willingness  to  speak  with 
integrity  from  our  own  experience  and  to  honor  the 
authenticity  of  our  journeys  despite  periods  of  discom- 
fort. And  we  must  ask  ourselves  regularly:  "Are  we 
willing  to  listen  with  open  hearts?  Are  we  vulnerable  to 
being  changed?  Are  we  open  to  the  potential  of  chang- 
ing others?"  ■ 

" Equality  is  a practice  of  responding  to 
the  people  around  me  with  deep  respect 
and  awareness  of  their  right  to  live  fully." 


The  Common 

Spiritual  Roots  of  our  Testimony 

by  Robert  S.  Vogel,  Orange  Grove  Meeting 

Why  are  we  struggling  today  with  the  testimony  on 
Equality?  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  Friends'  testimonies. 
The  discovery  by  George  Fox  that  there  "is  one  Christ  Jesus 
that  can  speak  to  my  condition"  and  that  there  is  a divine 
spark  in  each  person  on  earth  was  revolutionary.  To  have 
direct  access  to  God  or  the  Holy  Spirit  and  not  to  have  to 
rely  on  a book,  priest,  or  church  was  upsetting  to  the  status 
quo.  "Equality,"  says  Howard  Brinton,  "did  not  mean 
equality  of  ability,  economic  resources,  or  social  status.  It 
meant  equality  of  respect  and  absence  of  words  or  behav- 
ior based  on  class,  racial,  or  social  distinctions."  The  issues 
of  titles,  honors,  salutations,  hat  honor,  plain  language, 
and  slavery  are  no  longer  "hot"  issues  for  us  today.  They 
have  been  replaced  by  others,  and  we  must  recognize  that 
on  some  we  have  not  found  unity. 

Quakers  struggle  with  this  now  because  the  United 
States  is  also  struggling  with  basic  questions  of  equality 
and  justice.  During  the  last  decade  the  United  States  and 
the  world  have  gone  through  profound  changes.  These 
technological,  economic,  and  political  changes  have  cre- 
ated insecurity  and  uncertainty  about  the  future.  How  do 
we  respond  to  race  discrimination,  affirmative  action,  the 
changing  status  of  women,  rights  of  children,  homosexual 
treatment,  same-gender  relationships,  the  influx  of  ethnic 
minorities  and  immigrant  needs? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  California  by  the  year 
2000,  there  will  be  more  U.S.  citizens  of  Asian,  African,  and 
Latin  American  ancestry  than  of  European  ancestry.  A 
power  shift  is  happening,  and  California  citizens  who  vote 
are  fearing  the  loss  of  jobs  and  political  power.  The  ques- 
tion facing  U.S.  citizens  in  the  matter  of  race  is  not  the 
black-white  issue  so  much  as  how  individuals  and  our 
institutions  deal  with  a multicultural  and  multi-language 
society. 
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Quakers  are  not  immune  to  these  issues  that  face  the 
larger  society  and  also  cause  disunity  among  us.  Equal 
rights  for  women,  especially  in  the  economic  field,  the 
question  of  abortion,  the  equal  treatment  of  homosexuals 
and  same-gender  relationships  are  among  the  issues  with 
which  we  struggle.  Virtually  all  of  these  issues  have  taken 
on  a political  dimension.  We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  testimonies  do  not  stem  from  the  social  problems  of  our 
day,  but  from  the  religious  experience  in  our  meetings  for 
worship.  The  testimonies  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  not  the 
Spirit  itself. 

Over  the  years  we  have  experienced  new  insights  and 
growth.  I can  recall  that  during  the  Vietnam  War  Pacific 
Y early  Meeting  had  difficulty  approving  measures  to  send 
humanitarian  aid  to  both  North  and  South  Vietnam;  but  in 
the  end  the  yearly  meeting  approved  sending  aid  even  if  it 
meant  civil  disobedience  because  we  were  moved  by  the 
Spirit.  The  fact  that  some  meetings  are  not  led  to  endorse 
abortion  or  same-gender  marriage  should  not  lead  to 
divisions,  unhappiness,  or  resignations.  If  we  remain  open 
to  the  Truth,  way  will  open  for  us  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

f'"  ~ " ' "> 

Equality  in  Faith  and  Practice 

I consulted  the  last  two  editions  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting's  Faith  and  Practice  to  see  how  we  dealt  with 
the  testimony  of  equality  in  1973  and  in  1985.  I was 
amazed  at  the  differences.  In  1973  there  was  only  one 
paragraph  on  equality.  In  the  1985  edition,  nine  pages 
were  devoted  to  this  testimony. 

The  1973  edition: 

“Men  everywhere,  of  whatever  race,  nation, 
creed,  or  condition,  are  children  of  God  and 
brothers  to  ourselves.  We  should  have  regard 
for  the  worth  of  each  person  we  meet  or  think 
of,  whether  far  away  or  near  to  us.  We  cannot 
be  easy  in  our  own  lives  when  others  suffer 
indignity,  injustice,  or  want.  In  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  we  must  be  ready  to  put  ourselves  at 
our  brother's  side  and  share  his  burden.  As  we 
are  true  to  the  divine  within  us,  we  can  answer 
to  the  divine  in  others."  (page  22) 

Twelve  years  later,  the  1985  edition  included  an 
advice  and  query  on  equality,  and,  under  the  chapter 
on  Friends  Testimonies,  there  are  paragraphs  and 
queries  on:  (1)  racial  concerns;  (2)  sexual  preference; 
and  (3)  equality  of  the  sexes.  We've  come  a long  way  in 
the  last  23  years! 

There  were  seven  queries  in  the  section  on  "Equal- 
ity of  Sexes."  This  entire  edition  removed  all  sexist 
language  and  raised  many  of  the  same  questions  we 
are  struggling  with  today.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
1985  edition  was  the  first  Faith  and  Practice  that  in- 
cluded advices  and  queries  on  equality.  ■ 
Robert  S.  Vogel  J 


Love  in  Action 

You  know  the  story  of  the  man  who  attended  a meeting 
for  worship  for  the  first  time  with  a member  who  had 
invited  him.  After  ten  minutes  of  silence,  the  man  turned 
to  his  Quaker  friend  and  asked  in  a loud  whisper,  "When 
does  the  service  begin?"  To  which  his  friend  replied, 
"After  the  Meeting  for  Worship  ends." 

The  linkage  of  action  following  worship  has  been  cen- 
tral to  our  faith.  When  Jesus  was  asked  to  sum  up  his 
message,  he  said  that  we  should  love  God  with  all  our 
heart,  with  all  our  soul,  with  all  our  strength,  with  all  our 
mind,  and  that  we  love  should  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
There  were  no  exceptions.  There  were  no  enemies.  Yet,  I 
often  fall  short  in  living  out  this  message.  How  can  I love 
a Hitler,  a Stalin,  a rapist,  or  a child  molester?  While  we 
oppose  and  condemn  acts  of  war,  terror,  violence,  brutal- 
ity, abuse,  and  discrimination,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
deny  that  the  perpetrator  still  has  that  spark  of  God  within. 

As  a young  man  in  my  twenties,  I was  faced  with  a 
moral  dilemma  during  World  War  II.  I knew  and  acknowl- 
edged the  horror  of  Nazism  and  Fascism  and  opposed  it 
with  all  my  heart.  Yet,  I had  been  led  to  follow  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  had  committed  myself  to  love  my 
fellow  human  beings,  not  kill  them.  Although  I was  not 
then  a Quaker,  I asked  to  be  recognized  as  a conscientious 
objector  to  war.  I was  also  conscientiously  committed  to 
try  what  love  can  do  to  eliminate  discrimination  and 
prejudice  within  my  own  society.  During  the  war  years, 
while  serving  in  Civilian  Public  Service,  I opposed  the 
incarceration  of  Japanese  Americans;  I opposed  racial 
segregation;  I demonstrated  outside  a Red  Cross  blood 
bank  for  segregating  blood  on  the  basis  of  race;  and,  at 
war's  end,  I moved  into  an  ethnically  mixed  neighborhood 
in  Pasadena. 

The  end  of  the  war  did  not  release  me  from  continuing 
to  work  for  equality  and  justice  in  many  other  areas.  We 
still  have  not  rid  our  society  of  racial  or  gender  discrimina- 
tion. War,  violence,  brutality,  and  ethnic  cleansing  are  still 
alive  and  well. 

While  we  show  few  successes,  now  is  not  the  time  to 
quit.  We  rejoice  when  there  is  some  small  success,  but  we 
are  not  called  to  be  successful.  We  are  enjoined  to  be 
faithful  to  that  measure  of  Light  each  of  us  has. 

Quaker  Community 

I desperately  need  my  Friends'  community  to  nurture 
and  sustain  me  and  to  check  my  individual  insights.  My 
Quaker  community  is  my  powerhouse.  It  provides  the 
mechanism  for  sharing  in  decision-making,  in  honoring 
the  dignity  of  each  person,  and  in  nurturing  social  action. 

Our  Quaker  community  also  strengths  our  corporate 
witness  for  equality  and  harmony  in  the  larger  commu- 
nity. We  live  in  an  interdependent  world.  Whatever  hap- 
pens to  one  of  us  happens  to  all. 

The  United  States  used  to  be  seen  as  a melting  pot  of 
world  cultures.  A more  proper  image  would  be  a tapestry 
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made  up  of  different  colored  strands  from  each  culture, 
religion,  and  peoples  of  this  world. 

The  United  States  and,  to  some  extent,  Canada  are 
unique  microcosms  of  the  world.  We  need  to  demonstrate 
that,  despite  our  differences,  we  can  get  along  with  each 
other,  respecting  each  culture  as  a gift.  Some  say  this  can 
never  work  and  that  diversity  is  a myth.  This  is  a denial  of 
all  the  values  that  have  been  at  the  core  of  the  experience 
of  our  country.  It  is  time  these  values  are  reaffirmed. 

Most  Quaker  meetings  in  the  United  States  do  not 
reflect  the  demographic  profile  of  the  communities  where 
they  worship.  In  both  England  and  in  the  United  States, 
Friends  Meetings  remain  largely  Caucasian.  In  the  wider 
world  of  Friends  there  are  122,000  African  Friends,  largely 
in  East  Africa,  and  there  are  51,000  Spanish-speaking 
Friends  in  Latin  America.  Why  is  it  that  Quakerism  attracts 
persons  of  other  races  and  cultures  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa  and  not  in  the  United  States? 

Fanny  Brown,  a black  attender,  appealed  to  Orange 
Grove  Meeting  to  be  more  forthcoming  with  our  testimony 
of  equality.  She  said  that  our  city,  now  plagued  with 
violence,  needed  to  hear  our  message  of  “that  of  God  in 
every  person."  This  is  not  a new  struggle  for  Friends. 

At  the  1982  Triennial  gathering  of  FWCC  in  Kenya, 
twelve  queries  on  racism  were  approved.  These  queries 
were  later  incorporated  into  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting's  1985 
edition  of  Faith  and  Practice  in  the  chapter  on  Friends' 
Testimonies.  I quote  two  of  the  queries: 

"Am  I sensitive  to  all  aspects  of  racism,  including 
discrimination  and  buried  feelings  of  superiority  or 
inferiority?" 

"What  efforts  do  we  make  to  welcome  persons  of 
cultures  and  color  other  than  our  own  into  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  into  Friends 
committees?" 

We  are  grateful  that  some  of  our  Quaker  institutions, 
like  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  have  re- 
sponded to  these  queries  by  adopting  affirmative  action 
policies  in  appointments  to  staff  and  committees.  But, 
somehow,  these  practices  have  not  attracted  these  staff 
and  committee  members  to  our  Friends'  meetings.  Do  we 
project  an  image  of  being  an  exclusive,  elitist  group?  I was 
once  shocked  when  an  acquaintance  asked  if  he  needed  an 
invitation  to  come  to  Orange  Grove  Meeting.  I hope  all  of 
us  will  pray  for  guidance  so  that  our  meetings  will  find 
ways  to  become  more  inclusive  communities. 

Loida  Fernandez,  from  Ciudad  Victoria  Monthly  Meet- 
ing in  Mexico  and  currently  the  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Latin  American  Friends,  is  urging  Friends  to 
make  efforts  inside  our  own  family  to  dialogue  among 
ourselves  and  to  reconcile,  acknowledging  our  own  fail- 
ures and  knowing  we  have  a lot  to  learn  from  each  other. 
If  we  acknowledge  that  of  God  in  everyone,  let  us  not  rule 
out  our  fellow  Quakers  in  all  their  various  hues  and  colors. 
Together  we  may  make  a beautiful  tapestry.  ■ 


( \ 

The  Wider  Family  of  Friends 

North  America  holds  virtually  all  varieties  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends.  If  we  are  to  build  the 
community  of  God  here  on  earth,  where  better  can  we 
start  but  with  our  own  Quaker  community?  We  need  to 
demonstrate  that,  despite  our  differences — and  they  are 
real — we  can  respect  one  another's  spiritual  journeys 
and  not  step  on  each  other's  sense  of  the  sacred.  Our 
message  of  peace,  compassion,  justice,  equality,  nonvio- 
lence, and  love  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  world  will 
be  hollow  indeed  if  we  cannot  find  ways  to  live  in  peace 
with  one  another. 

I have  often  been  asked  if,  with  all  the  varieties  of 
Quakerism  in  the  world,  is  there  anything  that  we  have 
in  common?  I believe  there  is.  These  common  elements 
include: 

• acknowledgment  of  George  Fox  as  our  founder; 

• plainness  and  devotion  to  truth; 

• clear  understanding  of  spirit-led  worship  and  es- 
sential inwardness; 

• use  of  queries  and  advices  in  forming  our  faith; 

• seeking  the  sense  of  the  meeting  in  business  sessions; 

• the  peace  testimony  and  other  social  concerns;  and 

• rejection  of  outward  ordinances  and  sacramental 
worship. 

Although  the  divisions  are  still  deep,  a number  of 
significant  developments  have  taken  place.  One  is  the 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation,  a contem- 
porary movement  that  provides  avenues  for  contacts 
among  Friends.  Other  developments  include  the  sister- 
meeting relationship  between  Cuba  and  New  England 
Yearly  Meetings;  the  recent  Women's  Theological  Gath- 
ering in  Oregon  of  North  Pacific,  Northwest,  and  Cana- 
dian Yearly  Meeting  women;  visits  of  Quakers  from 
East  Africa;  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting's  appointment  of 
yearly  meeting  representatives  to  all  associations  of 
Friends;  and  the  assistance  Friends  give  to  one  another 
through  International  Quaker  Aid.  ■ Robert  S.  Vogel 
< 4 
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Letter 

My  Beloved  Country 

One  nation,  divided  against  itself,  a virtual  "schizo- 
phrenic," has  swung  from  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty,  after 
Roosevelt's  "socialization  of  America,"  to  the  Reagan- 
Gingrich  neo-conservative  Contract  with  America. 

And  me?  I have  a feeling  of  being  in  the  desert,  crying 
out  in  the  Wilderness  (what's  left  of  it),  and  wondering 
what  has  happened  to  my  country  (what's  left  of  it).  Where 
are  the  ideas  and  dreams  of  America's  founders?  Where 
have  they  gone? 

Consider,  please,  two  analogies:  1)  What  good  is  a boat 
if  not  balanced?  The  right  (starboard)  may  be  quite  sound, 
but  if  the  left  (port)  is  leaking  or  its  cargo  has  shifted  so  one 
side  is  too  low  in  the  water,  that  vessel  will  be  hard  to  sail. 
2)  I quote  from  Isaiah,  Chapter  40,  verse  31:  ". . . They  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles. ..."  How  would  an  eagle 
fly  with  one  weak  wing?  Draw  your  own  conclusions! 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  we  sorely  need  some  balance 
or  we'll  founder  in  international  seas.  Our  "blue  planet" 
earth  is  getting  smaller  by  the  hour — SSTs  circumnavigate 
the  globe  in  three  days,  internet,  FAX,  etc. 

Why  can't  we  have  conservatives  and  liberals  with 
evenhanded  approaches  to  our  horrendous  problems  of 
deficit  and  debt,  crime  and  poverty,  health  care  and  the 
"millstone"  of  our  military,  plus  the  CIA  and  the  FBI? 

Our  last  election  humbled  the  Democrats  and  made  the 
Republicans  the  "ins."  There  has  been  a swing  from  one 
imbalance  to  another.  Why  the  White  House,  our  "hal- 
lowed" halls  of  Congress,  or  even  our  Supreme  Court, 
can't  get  rid  of  the  posturing,  politicking,  pandering,  poll- 
watching, pork,  prejudice,  and  influence-peddling,  I don't 
know! 

We  are,  I think,  desperately  in  need  of  some  statesman- 
ship. When  will  we  be  on  our  way,  truly  a great  nation, 
working  toward  a peaceful  world  to  give  to  our  children 
and  their  children?  a 

Walt  Lohans,  Fresno  Meeting 

Announcement 

Quaker  Silent  Retreat 

January  26-28, 1996 — The  Quaker  Silent  Retreat  at  Camp 
Houston,  Gold  Bar,  Washington,  sponsored  by  Pacific 
Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting,  is  a temporary  intentional 
community  in  which  silence  is  fundamental  to  fellowship 
through  meetings  for  worship,  vegetarian  meetings  for 
cooking  and  for  eating,  and  unscheduled  time.  Young 
people  willing  to  accept  the  discipline  of  silence  are  most 
welcome,  as  are  more  distant  Friends.  Cost:  $40.00.  Regis- 
trations due  by  January  22, 1996.  For  questions  or  registra- 
tion forms,  contact  Gloria  Todor  (206)  632-9839  or  Samara 
Joldersma  (206)  463-9444.  ■ 


Book  Review 

Spiritual  Discernment:  The  Context 
and  Goal  of  Clearness  Committees , 
by  Patricia  Loring,  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  #305.* 
Review  by  Nancy  Salzman,  Berkeley  Meeting 

I recommend  strongly  that  anyone  about  to  embark  on 
a clearness  committee  as  a committee  member  or  "focus 
person"  read  this  pamphlet.  I wish  I had  done  so  before  my 
own  efforts  as  a committee  member. 

Patricia  Loring  isn't  primarily  concerned  with  commit- 
tees for  clearness  regarding  membership  or  marriage.  She 
speaks,  instead,  of  their  use  for  reaching  spiritual  discern- 
ment. She  recounts  some  interesting  history  and  back- 
ground, including  attributing  the  recent  use  of  such  com- 
mittees to  Young  Friends  of  North  America. 

She  gives  some  practical  suggestions  about  how  mem- 
bers are  to  be  selected,  pointing  out  that  everyone  should 
understand  the  process,  whether  the  committee  is  to  re- 
port to  the  Overseers,  or  to  operate  outside  the  framework 
of  the  meeting.  She  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  refraining 
from  giving  advice.  One  way  is  to  limit  members  ques- 
tions— not  "loaded,  stacked,  or  rhetorical  questions  which 
disguise  much  advice-giving,"  but  "authentic,  challeng- 
ing, open,  loving  questions."  She  points  out  that  the  focus 
person  may  answer  a question  inwardly,  rather  than  choos- 
ing to  respond  aloud.  She  stresses  the  need  for  silence. 

She  speaks  of  the  reverent  spirit  of  prayerful  listening: 
"It  is  listening  with  as  complete  attentiveness  as  we  can 
muster.  If  we  are  listening  for  the  will  of  God,  it  behooves 
us  to  listen  with  our  hearts,  the  marrow  of  our  bones,  and 
our  own  skin,  as  well  as  with  our  ears."  She  adds,  "Suffi- 
cient time  in  silence  at  the  end  may  allow  a sense  of  what 
has  emerged  to  begin  to  crystallize,"  but  she  is  aware  that 
much  process  may  continue  in  the  weeks  following  the 
meeting. 

"We  go  to  a clearness  committee  with  heart  and  mind 
prepared,  setting  aside  our  own  purposes,  in  holy  expect- 
ancy of  whatever  new  thing  God  is  bringing  about." 
Preparation  could  include  reading  this  pamphlet.  ■ 

* Pendle  Hill  Publications,  Wallingford,  PA  19086. 


Quaker  Center.  Meeting  for  Worship  in  the  Early  Years. 
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Quaker  Center  at  Ben  Lomond 

Information  gathered  by 

Walter  Sullivan-Hjelt,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

For  half  a century  a special  relationship  has  unfolded 
between  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  a hallowed 
site  outside  the  small  town  of  Ben  Lomond,  among  the 
coastal  redwoods  of  northern  California. 

The  result  is  Quaker  Center.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  Association,  named  by  the 
members  of  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  has  recently 
minuted  its  intention  to  undergo  an  extended  process  of 
envisioning  and  planning,  of  looking  at  our  responsibili- 
ties as  stewards  of  this  sacred  land,  as  inheritors  of  the 
work  and  love  of  those  who  brought  a vision  into  reality, 
as  temporary  caretakers  of  a legacy  which  we  hold  for 
future  generations  of  Friends  not  yet  born. 

We  invite  Friends  throughout  the  west  to  get  to  know 
more  about  Quaker  Center  and  to  join  in  the  envisioning 
process.  In  this  space,  three  important  voices  offer  their 
stories  of  this  relationship  and  some  hints  of  the  wonderful 
work  of  the  Spirit. 

I.  Marge  Leavitt  (current  Board  Member) 

In  the  spring  of  1949,  Lucile  Manley  arranged  to  give  50 
acres  of  Santa  Cruz  mountain  land  to  College  Park  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  Lucile  wanted  her  land  to  be  "perpetually 
dedicated  and  used  for  the  enjoyment,  betterment,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  of  mankind."  For  that  purpose  she  had 
asked  Quakers  to  undertake  the  stewardship  of  her  prop- 
erty. The  parcel,  which  is  now  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Cen- 
ter, was  to  be  held  temporarily  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
until  the  Northern  California  American  Friends  Service 


— 8 "N 

Quaker  Center  Today 

Quaker  Center's  facilities  include  the  Orchard  Lodge 
with  space  for  90  people,  the  Redwood  Lodge  which 
holds  35  people,  and  the  Sojourners'  Cottage  for  four  or 
less  people.  Supporting  facilities  include  Casa  de  Luz, 
a meeting  room  with  a view  over  the  San  Lorenzo  River 
valley;  Redwood  Circle,  an  inspirational  outdoor  meet- 
ing space;  the  Arts  Center  with  four  potter's  wheels; 
tent  camping  sites;  and  an  extensive  network  of  hiking 
trails,  including  a self-guided  nature  trail. 

The  two  group  facilities  and  cottage  may  be  rented 
separately  or  in  any  combination  for  spiritual  retreats, 
conferences,  workshops,  reunions,  or  weddings.  Pri- 
vate retreats  can  be  arranged  using  the  Sojourners' 
Cottage  or  the  Redwood  Lodge. 

The  Quaker  Center's  Board  and  staff  plan  work- 
shops almost  every  month  on  topics  of  interest  to 
Friends.  These  programs  are  also  open  to  the  general 
public. 

Quaker  Center,  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005, 

L (408)336-8333. 


Lodge  Dining  Hall 
and  Lower  Lodge. 

Photographs 
accompanying  this 
article  are  from 
Quaker  Center 
files. 


Committee  could  be  legally  constituted  to  own  property 
in  the  State  of  California. 

Flerbert  Jones,  an  attorney  from  San  Jose  Monthly 
Meeting,  William  James  (my  father),  clerk  of  College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting,  Steve  Thiermann  of  AFSC,  Verne  James, 
Josephine  Duveneck,  and  about  a dozen  or  so  others  of  us 
traveled  to  the  Manley  home  to  participate  in  a brief 
ceremony  marking  the  official  transfer.  As  we  drove  up  the 
narrow  redwood  and  fern-lined  road,  I remember  a restful 
stillness  in  the  deep  second-growth  woods.  Standing  out- 
side the  Manley  house  with  Lucile  and  her  sister  Edith 
Cold,  I held  our  first  child,  then  only  an  infant,  and  could 
not  envision  what  Quaker  Center  might  become.  Then  that 
night,  our  double  sleeping  bag  on  the  soft  duff  and  our  son 
asleep  between  us,  we  slept  encircled  by  tall  redwoods. 

I now  serve  on  the  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  Asso- 
ciation Board  and  work  to  lay  the  foundation  for  another 
half  century  of  Quaker  presence  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains. I can  appreciate  the  years  of  work,  struggle,  and 
vision  which  have  gone  into  developing  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center.  With  many  people's  help,  we  have  come  a 
long  way  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  laid  out  in  the  1979  Long 
Range  Planning  Report:  "To  provide  a facility  wherein 
Quaker-oriented  education  and  opportunities  for  indi- 
vidual development  are  possible  in  an  ecologically  well- 
managed  environment." 

I feel  fortunate  to  be  a part  of  that  effort. 

II.  Virginia  Brink  (member  AFSC's  Ben 
Lomond  Committee,  1966-1978)  * 

That  moment  a definite  commitment  is  made,  then 
providence  moves  too.  A whole  stream  of  events  issues 
from  that  decision,  raising  all  manner  of  unforeseen 
incidents,  meetings,  and  material  assistance.  -Goethe 
The  first  time  that  I drove  up  the  mountain  road  leading 

Continued  on  page  52. 
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Friendly  News 


Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene  Meeting 

A different  pattern  of  visitation  has  been  underway  in 
Willamette  Quarter.  When  Pattibuff  Bear  became  the  clerk 
in  1994  she  decided  to  learn  more  about  the  meetings  and 
worship  groups  of  this  Quarter.  She  and  Lois  Barton, 
NPYM  Outreach  and  Visitation  Committee  clerk,  set  out 
from  Eugene  to  become  better  acquainted. 

There  are  13  groups  of  Friends  within  the  Quarter. 
Because  of  family  responsibilities  and  other  constraints, 
more  than  one  visit  per  month  has  not  been  feasible.  Some 
months  other  meeting  activities  have  precluded  schedul- 
ing one  of  these  visits,  but  Pattibuff  will  be  clerk  for  two 
years.  To  date  we  have  visited  six  meetings  and  worship 
groups.  Each  visit  has  been  unique  and  rewarding. 

The  Florence  Worship  Group  held  a potluck  following 
Meeting  for  Worship.  Around  the  table  we  shared  bio- 
graphical backgrounds.  One  person  there  commented  that 
they  thought  Friends  didn't  share  on  a personal  level,  and 
this  sharing  provided  enrichment  of  that  fellowship. 

We  attended  a Meeting  for  Worship  for  Business  in 
Corvallis  where  they  ponder  the  monthly  query  as  a group 
exercise  before  proceeding  to  other  business. 

Some  members  and  attenders  of  the  Umpqua  Worship 
Group  come  from  a distance.  The  meeting  gathers  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  Friends  go  out  together  for  brunch  after  meeting. 
Their  meeting  place  was  recently  remodeled,  reducing  the 
amount  of  space  they  use,  so  they  are  looking  for  a new 
location. 

In  Bend,  the  only  ones  present  for  the  scheduled 
evening  worship  service  were  our  three  hosts  with  whom 
we  sang  before  we  worshipped.  The  next  day  an  all-day 
drive  took  us  to  a Friend's  home  in  Boise  for  Saturday 
evening.  That  monthly  meeting  has  only  four  resident 
members.  We  met  again  Sunday  morning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  a 
home.  Meeting  for  worship  was  followed  by  tea  and  coffee 
cake.  A nine-hour  drive  back  to  the  Valley  under  pleas- 
antly overcast  skies  filtering  the  August  sunshine  brought 
us  home  again. 

Friends  at  the  Dalles  also  meet  at  9:30  a.m.  We  stopped 
to  view  the  recent  rock  fall  at  Multnomah  Falls  on  our  way 
Saturday  to  spend  the  night  with  Friends  in  Mosier.  The 
Mountain  View  Worship  Group  gathers  in  a lovely  old 
chapel  with  stained  glass  windows,  where  the  rosy  light 
seemed  to  suggest  an  angelic  presence  overlighting  our 
worship.  Young  Friends  in  that  groups  made  a video  of 
their  interviews  with  older  members  of  the  group.  We 
encouraged  those  Friends  to  share  that  video  with  other 
Meetings  as  an  example  of  a rewarding  project  for  youth. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  highly  recommend  more 
intervisitation  among  Friends.  It  is  worthwhile  even  with- 
out an  agenda  beyond  getting  to  know  each  other  and 
hearing  of  the  concerns  and  activities  of  those  visited.  ■ 


Colorado  Regional  Meeting 

by  Randy  Herrick-Stare,  Mountain  View  Meeting 

Colorado  Friends  gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  moun- 
tains over  the  weekend  of  September  22  to  24,  1995,  for 
Colorado  Regional  Meeting.  A high  point  of  the  gathering 
was  a panel  of  Margaret  Yarrow,  Allen  Hubbard  and 
Wilfred  Howarth  sharing  stories  of  Quaker  experience. 

Margaret  Yarrow  spoke  of  Mike's  and  her  experience 
as  directors  of  the  AFSC-sponsored  Penncraft  Workcamp 
in  1938.  The  area  had  been  dependent  on  coal  mining,  but 
had  fallen  on  hard  times  during  the  Depression.  Families 
of  miners  were  living  in  tents  because  they  had  been 
evicted  from  company  housing  when  mines  closed.  A plan 
was  developed  to  build  a community  of  fifty  families  that 
would  be  independent  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  mining 
industry.  The  200-acre  Craft  farm  was  purchased  to  start  a 
community  of  50  families,  with  the  families  participating 
in  all  decisions.  It  was  agreed  that  after  two-acre  lots  were 
allocated,  all  would  work  together  on  one  group  of  houses 
at  a time,  and  continue  until  all  families  were  housed. 

When  all  realized  that  the  task  of  building  fifty  stone 
houses  would  take  longer  than  expected,  the  AFSC  turned 
to  the  idea  of  a work-camp  both  to  obtain  needed  help  and 
to  provide  a service  opportunity  to  college  students  unable 
to  find  summer  work.  Twenty  five  young  men  and  fifteen 
young  women  from  twenty  colleges  and  four  foreign 
countries  were  selected.  They  included  whites  and  blacks, 
two  men  from  Nazi  Germany  and  one  from  Fascist  Italy. 

The  workcampers  were  housed  in  simple  wooden  struc- 
tures destined  to  become  sheds  and  chicken  coops,  but 
called  dormitories  at  the  time.  Tasks  were  divided  along 
traditional  gender  stereotypes;  the  men  built  houses,  the 
women  gardened,  and  fed  and  laundered  for  the  men.  To 
free  the  miners'  wives  for  their  work,  the  women  work- 
campers  started  a play  school  three  days  a week  for  the 
children.  Some  evenings  were  spent  with  guest  speakers 
and  others  with  dancing,  singing,  ball  games,  and  socializ- 
ing. The  experience  was  so  meaningful  to  the  Yarrows  that 
they  returned  to  direct  the  workcamp  in  1939.  If  any 
Friends  Bulletin  readers  were  workcampers  at  Penncraft  in 
1938  or  1939,  Margaret  Yarrow  would  like  to  hear  from 
them. 

Allen  Hubbard  shared  his  thoughts  about  the  impor- 
tance of  working  to  understand  the  question,  "What  led  a 
nice  Jewish  boy  to  become  the  original  Christian?"  Because 
he  has  promised  a longer  article  to  Friends  Bulletin,  I will 
not  repeat  here  his  insights  into  the  metaphorical  signifi- 
cance of  the  temptations  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  or 
about  the  importance  of  finding  our  own  wilderness. 

Wilfred  Howarth's  story  about  the  Friends'  Ambu- 
lance Unit  in  post-World  War  II  China  arranging  for  the 
delivery  of  medical  supplies  to  the  Communists  will  have 
to  wait  for  another  column.  ■ 
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On  Violence  and  Next-Door  Neighbors 

by  Amanda  Skow,  Logan  Meeting 

On  a Saturday  night  a few  weeks  ago  I sat  in  my 
bedroom  playing  with  my  kitten.  I heard  gunshots,  six  or 
seven  of  them,  just  outside  my  window  and  I saw  the 
gunfire  coming  out  of  the  barrel. 

At  first  I didn't  know  what  to  do.  Then  I went  outside 
and  leaned  against  the  chain-link  fence  that  separates  me 
from  my  neighbors.  The  police  were  there,  collecting 
shells  and  asking  questions.  I told  them  that  I heard  and 
saw  gunfire;  that  there  was  no  sound  after  that;  that  a car 
came  five  minutes  later  and  drove  away;  that  I saw  a man 
collecting  shells  from  the  parking  lot  just  before  the  sound 
of  the  car.  The  police  thanked  me  and  went  away. 

The  next  morning  I sat  in  meeting,  sorting  out  my 
feelings  about  the  incident.  I began  talking  and  soon  I was 
crying.  How  could  people  fire  a gun  in  a residential  area? 
Why  did  it  happen?  What  could  I do  about  how  scared  I 
now  felt  to  be  at  home?  I concluded  that  the  only  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  ask  my  neighbors  if  they  knew  about  the 
gunfire  or  the  fate  of  the  gunman.  I only  half  meant  it. 

The  next  afternoon  several  men  were  gathered  in  the 
back  corner  of  the  parking  lot,  listening  to  music  and 
drinking  beer — a common  sight  in  my  neighborhood.  I 
asked,  "Does  anyone  know  about  the  gunshots  last  night?" 
They  shook  their  heads.  They  didn't  understand  English, 
or  pretended  not  to,  and  I don't  speak  Spanish.  I couldn't 
believe  it.  I had  spoken  with  them  several  times.  They  had 
returned  my  straying  kitten,  had  offered  me  beer,  and  had 
introduced  themselves.  Now  they  "didn't  know  nothin." 

A few  days  passed  and  I was  awakened  by  loud  music 
(another  common  occurrence)  and  breaking  bottles.  I lis- 
tened to  a man  trying  to  convince  the  offending  neighbor 
that  he  was  out  of  line.  It  wasn't  working. 

I called  the  police  and  walked  out  to  the  street  and 
around  the  fence.  The  police  were  already  there.  They 
escorted  the  man,  in  handcuffs,  to  their  cruiser.  I talked 
with  the  man  named  Richard,  whose  voice  I had  heard. 

Richard,  the  apartment  complex  manager,  told  me  the 
police  had  found  the  gunman  of  several  nights  ago  and  had 
arrested  him.  No  one  had  been  hurt.  He  said  this  wasn't  the 
first  time  a gun  had  been  fired  in  this  neighborhood. 

He  said  he  had  been  patient  with  "these  people"  but 
had  taken  enough.  He  was  planning  to  change  the  locks  on 
the  doors  of  two  apartments  to  (illegally?)  evict  the  group 
of  men  who  lived  in  them. 

My  building's  manager  said,  "Richard's  full  of  hot  air." 
He  said  that  Richard  has  said  he'll  do  something  about  the 
problem  for  years,  and  nothing  has  happened. 

"You  just  have  to  shoot  them,"  my  manager  said. 

My  problem  with  evicting  them  is  that  they'll  go  some- 
where else  and  be  someone  else's  problem.  It's  like  drop- 
ping stray  kittens  off  to  live  or  die  as  they  will.  Well,  not 
quite.  Isn't  it  wrong,  though,  to  solve  a problem  by  throw- 
ing people  out?  ■ 


An  Offer  to  Explore  with  Friends 

by  A1  and  Dorothy  Andersen,  Eugene  Meeting 

During  January  1996,  Dorothy  and  A1  Andersen  of 
Eugene  Meeting  are  available  to  visit  with  Friends  on  the 
West  Coast,  west  of  the  Cascades,  as  they  meander  their 
way,  first  north,  then  south,  to  be  with  Friends  in  Tucson, 
Arizona  for  February  and  March. 

They  will  be  encouraging  the  extension  of  the  AFSC 
"Justice  for  All"  project  to  include  working  for  economic 
and  political  structural  change. 

They  have  their  own  proposals  for  truly  just  economic 
structures  and  truly  fair  political  structures,  which  they 
offer  as  a basis  for  discussion.  A1  hopes  to  have  copies  of 
a new  book  in  process,  called  Challenging  Newt  Gingrich, 
Chapter  by  Chapter.  As  the  title  implies,  it  is  a chapter-by- 
chapter response  to  Gingrich's  new  book.  To  Renew  America. 

They  will  be  traveling  in  their  partially  solar-powered 
motor  home,  so  they  won't  need  room  or  board. 

To  organize  a gathering  to  meet  with  A1  and  Dorothy, 
please  communicate  with  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
visits  can  be  spaced  for  minimum  backtracking  and  times 
set  for  maximum  convenience  to  everyone.  By  mail:  467 
River  Rd.,  Eugene,  OR  97404.  By  phone  or  FAX:  503-461- 
9381.  By  e-mail:  andersen@efn.org. 

P.S.  We,  A1  and  Dorothy,  look  forward  to  getting  better 
acquainted  with  Friends  in  both  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  while  touching  on 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  territory.  In  addition  to 
getting  feedback  on  our  proposals,  we  are  interested  in 
your  ideas  about  how  we  can  move  toward  economic  and 
political  structures  which  would  assure  justice  for  all.  ■ 


Announcements 

Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation's  Quaker 
Youth  Pilgrimage  Committee  announces  that  from  July 
15-August  11,  1996,  28  young  Friends  from  the  Europe 
and  Middle  East  Section  and  the  Section  of  the  Americas 
will  travel,  work,  and  worship  together.  They  will  be 
accompanied  by  four  adult  facilitators  and  a meal 
planner/ cook.  Following  in  Fox's  footsteps.  Pilgrims  will 
visit  parts  of  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
For  information,  contact  Deborah  Seabrook,  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation,  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, 1506  Race  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102,  (215)241-7250. 
FAX:  (215)241-7285. 

Quaker  Center — Ben  Lomond 

The  Year  End  Retreat,  led  by  Joe  Franko,  will  be  held 
December  27, 1995-January  1, 1996.  It  will  be  a time  for  rest, 
reflection,  and  renewal,  centering  around  the  question 
posed  by  Friends:  "And  what  does  love  require  of  thee?" 

Program  Director,  Quaker  Center,  PO  Box  686,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA  95005  or  call  (408)  336-8333. 
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Memorial  Minutes 


Kristin  Freitas 

Kristin  Freitas  died  February  26, 1995,  at  her  Santa  Cruz 
home,  surrounded  by  friends,  family,  and  loved  ones.  She 
had  attended  Santa  Cruz  Meeting  since  1991.  Her  personal 
witness  to  the  power  of  the  Light  within,  her  spirit,  and  her 
courage  will  never  be  forgotten.  An  anchoring  force  of  the 
Community  Building  Committee,  she  shared  her  great  gift 
in  helping  Friends  remember  to  be  playful. 

Kristin  made  her  life  and  her  reality  what  she  wanted, 
rather  than  letting  events  control  her.  She  turned  her 
infection  with  HIV  from  personal  tragedy  into  an  educa- 
tion for  the  Santa  Cruz  County  community,  and  spoke  at 
many  community  events  to  inform  the  public  about  living 
with  HIV  and  about  AIDS  prevention. 

Kristin  was  born  in  Oakland,  California,  and  raised  in 
the  neighboring  city  of  Hayward,  attending  Hayward 
State  University  and  Humboldt  State  University.  For  years 
she  was  an  accounting  supervisor  at  Pacific  Western  Bank 
in  Scotts  Valley  and  was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  AIDS  project.  At  home  she  was  a very  loving 
and  thoughtful  mother,  as  well  as  a dedicated  gardener. 

In  preparing  for  her  own  death,  Kristin  was  given 
strength  by  her  experience  of  the  Light  during  the  death  of 
one  of  her  brothers.  Her  one  wish  was  that  her  death  be 
quick  and  relatively  pain-free — and  it  was. 

Kristin  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Ceridwynne  Lake; 
two  brothers,  Geoff  Lake  and  Gregory  Lake;  a niece;  two 
nephews;  her  daughter's  friend,  Starr  Adams;  and  her 
companion,  John  Me  Anally.  ■ 

Esther  Meyerding 

Esther  Smith  Meyerding  died  of  lung  cancer  at  her 
Seattle  home  on  February  19, 1995. 

Esther  was  born  January  6, 1915,  in  Elk  City,  Oklahoma, 
the  daughter  of  Leander  and  Mary  Susan  Wine  Smith.  Her 
father  was  a Church  of  the  Brethren  minister,  and  Esther 
grew  up  in  North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  Oregon.  She 
graduated  in  1937  from  Manchester  College  in  Indiana  and 
taught  English  and  physical  education  at  an  Indiana  high 
school.  She  then  worked  with  European  refugees  at  a 
Friends'  settlement  hostel  in  Scattergood,  Iowa. 

While  studying  at  Pendle  Hill,  she  met  and  married  Ed 
Meyerding.  Ed  was  a conscientious  objector  during  World 
War  II,  and  Esther  served  as  director  of  a Philadelphia 
hostel  for  Japanese- Americans. 

Ed  and  Esther  were  active  members  of  57th  Street 
Meeting  in  Chicago  and  Lake  Forest  Meeting  in  Lake 
Forest,  Illinois.  When  Ed  directed  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  program  in  Vienna,  Austria,  from  1955 
to  1957,  Esther  assisted  him,  particularly  in  refugee  work 
during  the  1956  Hungarian  Revolution. 

After  Ed  died  in  1961,  Esther  moved  to  the  Philadelphia 
area  where  she  worked  for  the  William  Penn  Charter 
School  and  was  a member  of  Abington  Friends  Meeting. 


She  moved  to  Seattle  in  1972  and  worked  for  the  AFSC 
until  she  retired.  An  active  member  of  University  Friends 
Meeting,  she  served  in  various  leadership  roles. 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Anne  Louise  Sliney 
and  her  husband.  Bill,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota;  Susan  Farmer 
of  Calgary,  Alberta;  Jane  Meyerding  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton; a son,  Henry  Meyerding  and  his  wife  Lyn,  of  Sultan, 
Washington;  a sister,  Virginia  Poling  and  her  husband, 
Newton,  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland;  10  grandchildren;  10 
great-grandchildren;  three  nephews;  and  a niece.  ■ 

Beatrice  Lou  Myers 

Beatrice  Lou  Myers  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, August  6, 1925,  the  second  daughter  of  Maurice  Moses 
Baer  and  Florence  Mae  Rehfeld.  Beatrice  died  February  25, 
1995,  of  cancer.  She  was  a resident  of  Waldron,  Washing- 
ton and  Berkeley,  California,  and  a member  of  Berkeley 
Meeting  for  over  forty-one  years. 

Bea  grew  up  in  San  Francisco  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1950.  She  taught 
business  English,  typing  and  shorthand,  and  English  as  a 
second  language  in  adult  schools  in  San  Francisco  and 
Berkeley  until  she  retired  early  from  teaching. 

In  the  mid-forties  Bea  read  a book  called  Living  High, 
about  life  on  Waldron,  a small  island  in  the  San  Juan 
Islands  in  Washington  state.  Bea  visited  Waldron  Island 
and  eventually  bought  acreage  with  a tiny  cabin.  Then  she 
was  truly  home. 

In  the  early  sixties  Bea  was  introduced  to  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  She  became  a member,  due  partially  to  her 
growing  concern  about  the  threat  of  development  on  her 
beloved  Waldron.  Her  concern  for  the  natural  environ- 
ment and  especially  for  animals  led  her  to  join  a number  of 
other  environmental  and  animal  rights  organizations. 

In  1967  Bea  married  Bob  Myers,  a Berkeley  building 
inspector  and  a man  who  shared  her  love  of  nature  and  of 
Waldron.  They  took  many  trips  together,  traveling  to 
Alaska  and  through  much  of  Canada,  taking  photographs, 
bird-watching  and  hiking.  Bob  died  in  1969. 

In  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties  she  traveled 
extensively  in  Sri  Lanka,  India,  and  Nepal  with  a concern 
about  western  methods  of  agriculture.  She  helped  a Nepali 
family  buy  a small  farm  and  use  only  organic  farming 
methods.  She  took  her  turn  standing  night-watch,  ready 
with  a torch  to  keep  the  rhinos  out  of  the  garden. 

In  the  last  six  years  of  her  life  Bea  formed  a very  close 
friendship  with  Richard  Brown,  a member  of  Berkeley 
Meeting.  In  the  1940s  Richard  had  been  in  a camp  for 
conscientious  objectors  with  Chuck  Ludwig,  whom  Bea 
had  known  for  years  as  a friend  and  neighbor  on  Waldron. 

Bea  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Jeanne  Bobbitt  of  San 
Francisco,  and  friends  on  Waldron  Island  and  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  ■. 
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Vital  Statistics 


All  ads  published  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 
$.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  pre- 
paid, if  possible.  Send  for  information 
sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  30  days  prior 
to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertise- 
ments does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 

^JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 

CA  95959.  (916)273-3183. 

V J 

Home  Available 

Friends  House,  a Quaker  sponsored  retire- 
ment community  in  Santa  Rosa,  CA,  has  a 
completely  renovated  three-bedroom, 
two-bath  home  available.  Enjoy  indepen- 
dent living  in  this  spacious,  wheelchair- 
accessible  home  while  having  the  security 
and  services  of  the  Friends  House  commu- 
nity. For  information  call  (707)  538-0152. 

Quaker  Heritage  Showcase 

Marketplace  now  available  to  you! 
Commemorative  items,  Quaker  dolls, 
coffee  mugs,  prints,  Christmas  orna- 
ments, and  more.  Send  for  free  brochure. 
Quaker  Heritage  Showcase,  P.O.  Box 
35637,  Tucson,  AZ  85740-5637. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $ 16  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (state  meeting). 

Name 

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


Intern  Opportunity 

Quaker  United  Nations  Office — New  York. 
Opportunity  for  two  interns  at  the  Quaker 
UN  Office  from  September  1996  to  Au- 
gust 1997.  Interns  follow  disarmament, 
human  rights,  economic  justice,  develop- 
ment, environment,  women  and  children, 
indigenous  people,  refugees,  and  regional 
issues  at  the  UN;  research/write  articles 
and  briefing  papers;  arrange/attend  UN 
and  other  meetings;  assist  with  office  ad- 
ministration. Candidates  must  be  college 
graduates  or  have  equivalent  experience, 
in  their  20s,  interest  in  international  af- 
fairs and  commitment  to  Friends’  prin- 
ciples; writing/computer  skills.  Stipend/ 
medical  coverage. 

For  information  and  application  form 
write:  Quaker  UN  Office,  777  UN  Plaza, 
New  York,  NY  10017.  Deadline  for  sub- 
mission of  application  and  references, 
March  15,  1996. 


Meeting  for  Memorials 

by  John  Pixley, 

Santa  Monica  Meeting 

These  words  spoken 
in  an  hour  of  silence 
make  up  a life 
I didn't  know. 

Each  person  speaking 
out  of  the  loss 
adds  a color,  an  edge, 
a piece  to  be  found. 

Those  who  stay  silent 
bring  a shimmer, 
a shining  wholeness, 
to  the  completed  time. 

This  was  a life  I saw, 
a life  lived  here, 
a life  lived  no  more. 

I know  why  I came.  ■ 

(8/21/94) 


Marriages 

• Mikala  Marie  Woodward  and 
Andrew  Davis  Kidde,  under  the 
care  of  University  Meeting, 
September  16,  1995. 

• Marianne  Bacon  and  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  under  the  care  of  Palo 
Alto  Meeting,  September  17,  1995. 

Deaths 

• Randy  Carpenter,  July  25,  1995,  Or- 
ange Grove  Meeting. 

• William  Taylor,  August  8,  1995,  Or- 
ange Grove  Meeting. 

• Helen  Perkins,  September  1,  1995, 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 

• Ben  Goodwin,  September  17,  1995, 
Honolulu  Meeting. 

• Betty  Peckham,  September  20,  1995, 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 

• Marion  Walker,  September  22, 1995, 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 

New  Members 

• David  Barrows,  Berkeley. 

• Patricia  Dienstfrey,  Strawberry 
Creek. 

• Suzanne  Harmon,  Santa  Cruz. 

• Ted  Irving  (transfer  from  Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania),  Salt  Lake. 

• Maurine  King,  Honolulu. 

• Peter  Lundman,  Albuquerque. 

• Susan  Sanford  (transfer  from  Straw- 
berry Creek),  Appleseed  Meeting. 

• Tracy  van  der  Hoop  (transfer  from 
Mt.  Toby,  Massachusetts),  Boulder. 

• Elizabeth  Walker,  (transfer  from 
Hill  County,  Kerrville,  Texas),  Mult- 
nomah. ■ 


Practicing  for  Family  Night  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 
Staff  photo. 
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Quaker  Center,  continued  from  page  47. 
to  the  Ben  Lomond  property,  I became  so  enchanted  with 
the  redwood  country  that  I vowed  to  make  development  of 
the  50-acre  parcel  a priority  in  my  life.  I joined  the  AFSC  Ben 
Lomond  Committee  in  1966  to  help  draw  plans  for  a Quaker 
retreat  and  conference  center. 

The  way  opened  as  if  by  magic.  Lucile  Manley's  daugh- 
ter, Virginia  Rusinak,  became  a valued  member  of  the 
Committee.  A substantial  matching  grant  offered  by  a Friend 
was  successfully  matched.  Volunteers  spent  weekends 
working  on  the  grounds  and  improving  the  buildings.  A 
conscientious  objector  to  the  Vietnam  War,  a skilled  carpen- 
ter, performed  his  alternative  service  by  supervising  con- 
struction of  the  two  lodges.  Regular  programs  were  estab- 
lished in  1970  when  Earl  Reynolds  became  our  first  director. 
Within  ten  years  four  new  buildings  were  added,  and 
improvements  were  made  to  existing  structures,  mostly  by 
volunteer  labor.  A bequest  enabled  us  to  buy  26  adjoining 
acres  to  protect  the  watershed. 

It  is  rewarding  to  me  that  Lucile  Manley  lived  to  see  the 
1968  completion  of  the  first  phase  of  our  master  plan.  I am 
glad  she  knew  the  wooded  land  that  she  loved  so  much 
would  be  used  according  to  her  wishes. 

III.  John  Devalcourt 

(former  Director  and  Current  Board  Member) 

I was  not  thinking  of  Quaker  Center  on  the  night  of 
January  4, 1982,  but  of  the  rising  waters  of  the  San  Lorenzo 
River  in  Santa  Cruz,  some  nine  miles  downstream  from  Ben 
Lomond.  A friend  had  just  called  to  say  that  they  were  being 
evacuated  from  their  home  two  blocks  from  the  river  and  to 
ask  if  his  family  could  spend  the  night  with  us. 

He  was  the  Clerk  of  the  fledgling  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center  Association,  appointed  by  the  College  Park  Quar- 
terly Meeting  to  take  over  the  ownership  and  administra- 
tion of  the  property  upon  its  divestiture  from  AFSC,  antici- 
pated some  time  during  1982.  That  night  Quaker  Center 
was  hit  by  flood  and  mud  slides,  its  road  ripped  open  at 
each  of  the  three  crossings  of  Marshall  Creek.  It  was  six 
months  before  the  property  was  again  open  to  the  public. 
The  next  weekend  my  friend  called  to  ask  for  help  clearing 
the  creek  and  the  road.  A few  weeks  later  he  called  yet  again 
to  ask  if  I would  serve  on  the  BLQCA  Board. 

Some  months  later  still,  he  asked  if  my  wife  and  I would 
like  to  work  at  the  Center  as  host  couple. 


Conference  Dining  Room  and  Lower  Lodge 


We  began  August  22,  1982;  the  formal  divestiture 
from  AFSC  took  place  September  2;  and  a new  indepen- 
dent Quaker  Center  was  born  into  difficult  times.  The 
purchase  of  an  adjoining  parcel  of  land  in  1978  to  ensure 
a permanent  water  supply,  the  construction  of  the  Art 
Center  in  1981,  and  the  flood  of  1982  had  all  combined  to 
erode  a "nest  egg"  of  about  $100,000.  Quaker  Center  had 
devolved  from  AFSC  to  a condition  akin  to  being  set 
adrift  on  a small  raft  with  no  land  in  sight. 

The  winter  of  1983  brought  113  inches  of  rain.  At  our  first 
Board  Meeting  we  learned  that  if  the  rain  brought  about 
another  closure,  there  would  be  no  money  to  pay  the  staff. 
However,  Quaker  Center  remained  open.  The  rains  brought 
with  them  accompanying  contributions,  loans,  volunteer 
labor  and  the  return  of  almost  all  of  Quaker  Center's  faithful 
supporters.  As  we  sat  in  the  darkness  during  the  twelve 
blackouts  of  our  first  winter,  we  remembered  that  during 
the  dark  month  of  January  with  no  road,  phones,  or  electric- 
ity, a child — Nicholas  Paul  Thomas — had  been  born  at 
Quaker  Center.  As  far  as  anyone  knows,  he  was  the  first 
child  to  be  born  on  the  property  in  the  20th  century. 

Surely  this  must  have  been  a sign  of  something! 
Come  and  see!  ■ 

* Virginia  Brink  died  April  23, 1995.  In  the  State  of  the  Association 
Report,  May  1995,  Clerk,  Eve  Forrest,  wrote,  "We  are  also 
tenderly  reminded  of  the  heritage  of  Quaker  Center  and  the 
passage  of  years  by  the  recent  death  of  Virginia  Brink,  long- 
time Quaker  Center  visionary  and  supporter.  Following  the 
example  of  her  life,  we  reaffirm  our  responsibility  to  hold  in  the 
Light  not  only  the  Quaker  Center  that  is,  but  also  the  Quaker 
Center  that  can  be." 


